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Our Bops’ Club. 


By a Sunpay ScHoot DireEcrTor. 


i you were to walk up our High Street (for we live on a hill), you 

would see on the left-hand side, hanging over a doorway a red 
lamp on which in clear letters you might read the words “ Boys’ 
Club.’ You shall be credited with a well regulated curiosity, and I 
will undertake to be your informer. You will notice that next door 
is a greengrocer’s shop, and entering our doorway we find the 
passage leads only to a staircase, and the staircase to two upper 
rooms on the first floor—one over the shop; the other behind. 
These are the premises of the Club; the back room we call the 
Reading-room, the front room the Play-room. The reading-room 
you see has newspapers and magazines on the table, pictures round 
the walls, and three book-shelves—only partly filled—we want more 
books. In the play-room you find a piano, music-stand, table, 
cupboard with glass doors,—in which we keep chess-men, draughts, 
and several other games, including—don’t be shocked!—cards. 
You don’t like the look of the bare floors. Well! they are 
beautifully clean and keep clean; and maybe you prefer a fire-place 
to a stove: but please remember the base uses to which you puta red- 
hot poker in your school-days, and that boys are boys all the world over. 
I forgot to show you our kitchen—just this slip of a room over the 
front door: there we make coffee, and tea and cocoa. 

““How did it all begin?’ Why simply in this way. Three of us 
were sitting in the churchyard yonder talking about boys; and boys 
loitering at street corners came into our talk, and the idea struck us 
that something other than evening classes might be devised to attract 
these loafers. ‘‘We had clubs at night,’’ an old bachelor of the 
party said. Clubs! why a ‘‘Boys’ Club:” that was the very thing. 
So we set to work, talked about it to our friends and neighbours, as 
we wished it to be a town’s work, and at last, after disappointments 
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many, bickerings a few, a workable plan for week-days and Sundays 
was devised. That word Sunday was our first rock, and it nearly 
wrecked our venture. The originators were determined that on 
Sunday afternoons and evenings the Club should be open. The 
parson and ministers ex bloc said ‘‘no,”’ left the committee for a time, 
and even held the movement up to saintly derision. Fortunately 
we had our own way. 

If you were a lad who wished to join our club you would come 
up the stairs and go into the reading-room, where between seven 
and eight in the evening you would find our Secretary—who was one of 
our earlier boy members—and he would get you to write your name, 
age, and address in the members’ book, and you would receive a 
card of membership and pay 6d. If you wished to read you would 
stay in the room and pick up a paper or magazine or take a book 
down from the shelves. Or if you wanted some game or light 
amusement, you would go into the play-room. There you would find 
some member of our committee present to act as host, to talk with you, 
play with you, or play or sing to or with you. In this respect we get great 
help from the ladies: some are on the committee: others are wives or 
daughters of committee men, and they all join most heartily and 
sympathetically in the welfare of the boys. The club is open on week- 
day-evenings from six to half-past nine all the year round: on Sundays 
from two to half-past nine in winter, and six to half-past nine in sum- 
mer; and a host is always in attendance on Sundays. The time passes 
quickly enough. Sometimes the talk leads to an informal lecture on 
some subject interesting to all present, and sometimesa part of the even- 
ing takes almost the form of a concert; ladies singing and playing and 
even getting some of the boys themselves to try their voices. An 
artist friend gives pleasant little lessons in drawing. <A cup of coffee 
can be had for one penny after eight o’clock. Nothing that can be 
done by the materials at our disposal to interest or amuse is left 
undone. 

The yes or no of the question of card-playing was a difficult 
point to solve, but in the end it was thought better to let the boys 
know how to use cards harmlessly, and we were astonished to find 
how familiar some were with kings, queens, knaves, &c. 

The members are really boys over twelve, who would be loafing 
about the streets—but membership is by no means confined to such, 
for we mingle with the loafers a better class of boys: yet when the 
two sets have been together for a short time you could not tell one 
set from the other in point of attention or behaviour. We have 
never refused a member and never yet expelled a member. 

You want to know how it pays. Well! The only unsatisfactory 
point about the plan is that it does not pay its way. The members 
pay sixpence a year. Three friends give the rooms—most of the 
papers and all the books have been given, and the members them- 
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selves are constantly giving little free-will offerings in kind, and the 
committee have as yet had no difficulty in successfully begging for 
the small balance needed to keep things going. 

The members elect annually four of themselves to sit on the 
committee, and they are found to be of great use in giving 
suggestions and adding to the solidity of the Club. 

{ told you the parsons turned their back upon us for a time, but 
they give us help now every day but Sunday. They see that along with 
others we influence for good a class of boys which Sunday schools 
in our place have not succeeded in touching, and we think we see 
an improvement in manners and moral tone in our young towns- 
people. 


THE USE OF BLACKBOARDS & OTHER 
ACCESSORIES IN SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING. 


By Aunt Amy. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that books on school management 
insist so strongly on the importance of teachers using the black- 
board, especially in infant classes, we in the Sunday school are very apt 
to leave this useful help completely on one side. Probably our neglect 
arises mainly from the notion that to draw or even to write on the black- 
board is far beyond the powers of an average Sunday school teacher. 
Such is not the case, however ; like everything else it of course requires 
some practice, but I would strongly urge my readers to strive to conquer 
any difficulty they may have, for I promise them that their trouble will be 
amply repaid by the increase of attention and interest which the use of 
the blackboard will secure to the class. 

With a sheet of brown paper and charcoal we may practise at home, 
and before long we shall be able to use it with efficiency at school. 

Let us first consider how it will help us in our teaching of an infant 
class. First as to writing. The letters should be made in the very 
simplest printing letters possible—letters like those shown in the Royal 
School Primer are the best for this purpose. 

Suppose we wish to give a lesson on ‘“ God is love.” First we should 
speak about the beauty of love, telling a simple story to show how love 
“maketh bitter things sweet,’’ &c. Then we may write the word LOVE 
in big letters on the board, getting the children to spell it all together. 
After this the little ones will like a change; a few minutes simple drill of 
hands and feet should be given, and then they will be ready to listen 
again. 

- We will now ask who put the love in fathers’ and mothers’ hearts, 
who gave all the lovely and loving influences that surround us, and, 
having brought out the loving works of God, we may now write down 
His name on the board in the reverential spirit of the old monk who said: 


“Ere I that awful name record, 
That is spoken so lightly among men, 
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Let me pause a while and wash my pen ; 
Pure from blemish and blot must it be 
When it writes that word of mystery.” 


Then we can speak of the teachers in olden time, who were so im- 
pressed with the love of God that they said ‘‘ God 7s love ;”’ and finally, 
rubbing out the two words we may write across the board ‘‘ God is Love,’’ 
the children spelling the words for us. I especially do not recommend 
the motto or text to be written straight off at once; the attention should 
be directed to each factor of the sentence first, the sentence itself as a 
whole will then make the culminating point. 

Again, the blackboard should be used for extremely simple outline 
drawing. Perhaps this sounds formidable to some of our teachers who 
have never even begun to learn drawing, but it really need not frighten 
them ; children are very easily pleased, and a few strokes are all that are 
necessary. But,—and this is a bigger but than many pretend to think 
—we must give some little preparation to our lesson during the week. 
Say that we decide to give a lesson on corn, on bees, or on birds. We 
must take our brown paper and charcoal, and practise a simple sketch of 
an ear of corn, and perhaps a cottage loaf, or a bee-hive, ora bird. All 
these are very easy, and when mastered our trouble will be well repaid by 
the pleasure given to the little ones. And one word about this. We are 
drawing for children, and children alone ; and, if nervous, I hold we are 
perfectly justified, should a grown-up visitor enter the room, in sweeping 
over the board with our cloth so as to prevent criticism of some ungainly 
bird or beast. 

So much for the blackboard in our infant classes. Thereare practical 
difficulties against its use with many of the elder ones, because few 
teachers have a room to themselves, and the attention of children in 
neighbouring classes might be called off from their own work ; but where 
a teacher is sufficiently isolated the blackboard can almost always be used 
with advantage. In our school, for example, the elder boys have a room 
to themselves. The teacher, having previously prepared an abstract of 
the lesson he is to give on the Sunday, dictates it, writing each word down 
as he speaks, in bold letters on the board. By this means, the boys who 
are writing the lesson in their books may look up to see how a difficult 
word is spelt, or, should any of them drop behind the others, a glance at 
the board will give him the sentence he has failed to catch. And thus 
the whole class gains much in quiet and in order. 

There is another accessory which does not find as much place in our 
schools as it might, and that 1s the map or atlas. It is well before using 
maps to make quite sure that our children have an intelligent conception 
of the use of them, for, even though they attend day schools, they do not 
always fully understand what maps really mean. To explain this we may 
make a rough sketch of the room, marking where the window, fireplace, 
table and forms are placed. Next, a plan of the district should be shown, 
and each child invited to point out the street in which she lives, after 
which a map of England may be produced, and every one asked to give 
the name of some place that she has known or perhaps visited. When 
these things have been well gone into, copies of either Philips’ little six- 
penny atlas or some similar one should be distributed round the class, 
and any names occurring in bible reading be looked out and commented 
upon. 
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And now let me conclude my paper with a reference to another 
most useful accessory in large infant classes which is not very well known 
as yet. I refer to the Signal or Clicker,* which is really a small pointer 
which gives out a clicking sound on pressure of a piece of wood attached 
to it. It is a simple and ingenious invention of a lady who is, I believe, 
much interested in Kindergarten appliances; she has a long code of 
signals, and in her own school all the orders of the teachers are given by its 
means. The following are perhaps the most useful for the Sunday school. 

The signal having been struck once and 


Point moved across feet, means Prepare to rise. 


uickly raised pyieoiana, 
uickly lowered - Sits 
Pointed to left or right ,, Turn that way. 
Pointed to door fe Go. 
Pointed to teacher m Look at teacher. 
Raised to the ear ; Too much noise. 
Circled in air ~ 5 Say all together. 
Signal struck twice * Hands behind. 
, three times H Hands in front. 
" yy once * Attention. 


It is quite astonishing how wonderfully this little instrument promotes 
order, and how much the children like it. 

There is an old story told of how one of the earliest infant school 
teachers gained the attention of his class. It was the first day, and on 
entering he found the greatest confusion, some little ones dismayed at 
having been left by their parents were crying, while others were chatter- 
ing, and all were totally ignorant of school discipline. It was useless to 
attempt to speak, so the teacher went outside to think what he should do. 
His wife was sweeping down the passage. A bright thought came to 
him ; he seized the broom with one hand, and his wife’s cap with the 
other. Sticking the cap on the long handle he returned to the children 
and hoisted it up before their astonished eyes. For a moment there was 
a lull, and then, making use of the silence, the teacher commenced to tell 
them a story ; and from that time it is said that he never again had any 
difficulty with the little ones. 

Now the signal or clicker seems to have somewhat the same effect as 
the cap on the broomstick. The first morning I used it was at a crowded 
children’s service. It was a very hot morning, the room was small, and 
there were nearly a hundred little ones packed into it, so that they had 
become a little demoralised, and as I came downstairs I heard a terrible 
hum of voices, and knew my voice would have to be greatly strained in 
order tobe heard at all. And this, let me say, is always to be deprecated, 
proper modulation being a very necessary item in the maintenance of 
order. Assoon as J entered the room I held up my signal. The children 
looked, and I gavea sharp click. The sound pleased them and they 
were silent. This gave me an opportunity of explaining its use, and we 
had a few minutes practice, and the different movements were quickly 
learnt. After that the service was commenced, and I never had my little 
audience more attentive. 


* The Signal may be had from the S.S,A. Rooms, Essex Hall, Strand, price Eighteenpence, 
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LESSONS FROM THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 
AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By Rev. A. M. HoLtpen. 


OU all remember that beautiful little story about the twelve-year-old 
Jesus going up to Jerusalem with his parents to keep the feast of 
the passover. Well, I think it will well repay us if we have a short talk 
about it. Anything about Jesus when he was a boy is especially interesting 
tous. Andit seems a great pity that we know so little about his childhood, 
—this one incident, in tact, being the only thing. But knowing where he 
lived, and knowing that he had a good father and mother, and gathering 
indirectly that he had brothers and sisters, we can pretty well guess what 
he may have looked like, and what he must have done to put in his time; 
—for children are much the same in their thinkings and questionings, 
and in all their little ways, the wide world over. 

And this charming story shows us that Jesus, when he was twelve 
years old, did not think entirely of play,—his mind even then busied 
itself with great thoughts ;—and it is clear that he was using the thinking 
powers which his Heavenly Father had given him in such rich measure, 
and that he was profiting by the wise and loving teaching of Mary his 
mother, and, it may well be, of Joseph his father. 

And you children,—all but the very little ones,—should learn of him 
in this, even as in other things. It is time now you came to see that you 
are here in this world to do more than amuse yourselves, or even, when 
you are ready to leave school, to earn your living. It is the will of God 
that we too should occupy our minds with great and noble thoughts, and 
fill our souls with high and unselfish aims, and with pure and high- 
minded principles ;—tor only by so doing shall we keep out the bad 
temptations and sinful promptings which are sure else to force their way 
in. And how encouraging it will be to your dear parents and your kind 
teachers, if they see you taking to heart, and putting to good account in 
your daily conduct their admonition and instruction, and profiting more 
especially by the stedfast example which they strive to set you. 

But following now more closely in the line of the story, we can well 
picture to ourselves the distress which Joseph and Mary must have been 
in, when, after going a day’s journey (during which time they supposed 
their boy Jesus to have been with some of their friends who were travelling 
in a long procession with them), they sought him vainly among their 
kinsfolk and acquaintances, and could account for his absence in no other 
way than that he must have been left behind in Jerusalem. And, sure 
enough, having turned back thither (though it took them three whole days 
to hit on the right place), they found him in the great Church, called the 
Temple, sitting in the midst of the grave and reverend men who took up 
their place in a certain part of the sacred building allotted to them, and 
made it their business to instruct those who wished to come and learn of 
them. And what was the boy Jesus doing there? Why, turning his 
time to good account, as all boys should do. He was listening to what 
these teachers or doctors said, and was also asking them questions. And 
we are told that all who heard him were amazed at his understanding, as 
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shown both in his own questions, and in his answers to the doctors’ 
questions. 

Now, from this part of the narrative, boys and girls have a great deal 
to learn. They have the privilege, let us hope, of having wise and good 
parents, who do all they can to keep abreast of their children’s 
advancing intelligence; and at any rate they have teachers, who will 
only be too pleased, and greatly encouraged, if their scholars listen 
attentively to what they have to say, and show the interest they take in 
their instruction by the intelligent questions they put, so as to get more 
at the root of the matter. And let me say that there is nothing like 
asking sensible questions to pick up useful knowledge, as well as to 
arrive at the true bearings of anything :—sensible questions, I repeat, 
not foolish, needless, and irrelevant ones. The teacher may be talking 
right away over your heads, and not putting the matter clearly before 
you, when a sensible, practical question from you may set him right at 
once, and enable him to make everything as easy and plain to you as 
A, B, C. Or, unwittingly, he may be leaving out a necessary link in his 
argument, and another question from you showing that you are not able, 
owing to the omission, to follow him, will serve as a reminder to him to 
supply it. Again, a question from you may be a good thing for him. It 
may well be that you may put a question which shall set him thinking,— 
in a line of thought that has hitherto not occurred to him. Children ask 
wonderful questions sometimes,—questions that demand a great deal of 
patient investigation, careful looking into, before they can be answered ; 
—if, indeed, they can be answered at all. Children have been known to 
fly, by force of quick intuitions, to heights of thought, whither the sagest 
philosophers cannot follow them. At any rate, such hard and knotty 
questions are useful. They set the teacher thinking, which is in itself 
always a good thing, and if he cannot think out the matter thus started 
right to the end, he can think a good way into it,—and then if he will 
just take care to make clear to his little questioner what he has thought 
out, both teacher and taught will reap distinct benefit. 

However this may be, I say again—and it cannot be said too often— 
it is the wisest possible plan for you all to listen carefully to what your 
parents and teachers have to communicate—don’t miss .a word of it— 
and then if there is something you don’t understand, or something you 
want to know in addition to what they have told you, just ask your 
question, and they will be delighted to answer, and if they can’t reply to 
it on the spot, they will think it over, and tell you to the best of their 
ability when they see you again. 

Another lesson for you from this point of the story is suggested by the 
place and the company in which poor Joseph and Mary, distracted at 
the loss of their boy, found Jesus, when they came upon him at last. 

Many, perhaps most, boys would have preferred the streets and 
the shop-windows to the society of wise and learned men, and evidently 
these good honest parents did not quite know the stamp of their boy yet, 
for they spent three whole days in searching for him up and down the 
great city, before the thought occurred to them of looking whether he was 
in the temple; and when they found him there, sitting in that grave 
and reverend company listening attentively, and asking his wonderful 
questions, we are told they were astonished. 

But boys and girls cannot do better than imitate him in thus seeking 
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to make an eager use of all possible means of improvement. I must 
confess that I very much approve of children having a good game of 
play, and heartily enjoying themselves at the right time and in the right 
place; but we must all remember that amusement is not the business of 
life,—and its chief use is to refresh us, and make our brains clear for 
renewed effort when the time comes for us to put it forth. 

Boys and girls therefore will do well, after a good spell of innocent 
enjoyment, to set themselves to listen to those who are wiser than them- 
selves, or to take up and read carefully a good, useful book. 

To return now for a minute to the story, we read that the mother said, 
when the child Jesus had been found,—and we can easily imagine the 
pathos she would put in her words,—‘‘Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us? Behold thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.’’ And he said, 
“How is it that ye sought me? Knew ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?’”’—Truly a wonderful reply, and well might his parents 
fail to understand what he meant. 

And this is not altogether an unusual thing ;—I mean many profound 
reflections wend their way through a thoughtful boy’s mind, and many 
noble plans are cherished by him which are not necessarily within the 
ken of his worthy parents; and they will act wisely in such a case if they 
do not attempt to fashion him after their own stereotyped model. Such 
a boy will not turn out to good advantage, if the effort is made to mould 
him as clay in the hands of the potter, and to turn all the high-souled 
poetry and idealistic visions of his nature into conventional, prosaic, and 
dry-as-dust channels. 

However this may be, it is evident that all unknown to his mother the 
boy Jesus had already, even at the age of twelve, begun to lay plans tor 
his future career of wondrous service for Gad, and in behalf of his fellow- 
men. And we need not wonder that he had not told his mother all about 
it,—for we most of us shrink from laying bare our hearts, with all their 
purer aspirations, even to those dearest to us. None but God shall know 
the whole. 

Anyhow, Jesus, while he was still of tender years, had given his heart 
to God, in no cant meaning of that expression,—but simply in the way 
of dedicating himself to whatever was high-souled, generous, and right. 

And this we would have all boys and girls do,—renounce the paltry, 
the mean, and the sinful, and cleave to everything that is brave, honest, 
holy, and good.. Thus after no showy, unwholesome fashion, but in the 
true, natural order of things, they, too, will give their hearts to God. 

And, finally, bear in mind that no great plans and projects prevented 
Jesus from fulfilling the plain, homely duties that lay immediately before 
him. We read that he went down with his parents, and came to the old 
home at Nazareth, and was subject unto them, and obeyed them in all 
things. 

This, too, we earnestly counsel you to follow out ;—to act in every 
respect obediently and lovingly to your parents. Let them be able to 
depend upon you. Fulfil sacredly all their wishes. Perform the little 
duties of every-day life with diligence; try to be bright and cheerful at 
work as well as at play; seek to make the home-circle the purest and 
happiest place on earth.—And the best prayer we can offer up in your 
behalf is that, like Jesus, you may increase in wisdom and in goodness 
every year you live, and in fayour with God and man, 
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Lessons from my Book-abelbes, 


By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


IV. THE VENERABLE BEDE. 
UR way lies by the sea, the great North Sea. The fishing boats of 


many a port are dancing on its waves; their white sails and brown, 
their black hulls cleaving the blue water, their rough-handed, red-faced 
masters are there in the sunshine of this summer’s day, as they have been 
many atime. By and by winter will come, and the violence of the east 
wind will strain those tiny masts ; the billows will heave and swell under 
stormy skies, and dash themselves into foam along the shore. And so it 
has been for a thousand years and more. The shape of the boats has 
altered, and the speech of the sailors has changed, but always from year 
to year on the restless sea our brave English brothers and ancestors have 
tossed and toiled, putting forth in hope and returning to rest, till some 
day for many of them there was no return for ever. All along that coast 
are memorials of the very earliest adventures of our race. Beside the 
chalk cliffs of Kent, along the flat beach of the Eastern counties, right 
northward till the surf rolls under the dark sea walls of Whitby, we are 
on the shores where the hardy German, Danish, and Norse settlers, our 
forefathers, came in search of home. 

I think if some of the foolish people who only judge by outer appear- 
ance had seen those first generations of Englishmen, they would not have 
guessed the fame which awaited the nation then beginning. Rude were 
they, and rough. But like a tulip bulb which hides in its folds the future 
flower, these seafaring folk were not to be despised because of their 
uncouth outside. Indeed we are told some of them were fair-haired and 
beautiful, so that when Gregory saw them prisoners at Rome, and was 
told that they were Angles (that is, English) he said, ‘‘ Not Angles, but 
Angels.’’ When Gregory became Pope of Rome he bethought him of 
the blue-eyed captives, and resolved to send teachers and preachers to 
their native land. And thus it came that about thirteen “-hundred years 
ago the name of Christ was heard by our forefathers in this island; and 
although there was much ignorance and superstition in their religion, a 
better day began to dawn from the time that the gospel was preached. 

It would be a long, long story if I should tell how gradually the light 
of civilization spread. I should have to tell you of a very bitter struggle 
between those who accepted the Christian religion and those sturdy 
heathens who refused to change from the religion of their fathers. We 
should have to travel in fancy from east to west, and from south to north 
of our country, making many a cross for battle-fields, and continually 
altering the boundaries of the little kingdoms which were at first set up 
in different parts of the country. Very strange and very interesting it is 
to think that where now there are busy manufacturing towns, noisy with 
steam engines, and thronging with active workers, there was once nothing 
but dense woodland or dreary marsh, here and there broken only by a 
rough path through the bush or along the dyke. These ancient paths 
were the tracks of shepherds, of woodsmen and of warriors, whose homes 
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were poor and scattered, or nestling for protection close to the walls of a 
great man’s stronghold. 

This long story of how England became England seems to me a great 
deal more interesting than many tales I have read; but we can only have 
a very short chapter of it now. About two hundred years after the settlers 
began to swarm across the North Sea, and less than one hundred after 
Gregory sent his missionaries here, there was a bright little fellow in the 
north country whose name became the most famous of all his generation. 
I cannot tell you what they called him when he was a boy, but as he grew 
to be a man he was known by the name of ‘ Bzeda,’”’ or Bede,—a name 
which meant ‘‘ one who prays.’’ Bede was a gentle, studious youth, and 
very soon chose a scholar’s life. The century of Christian effort which 
had passed in England had produced several great buildings dedicated to 
the uses of religion and learning. These Abbeys, as they were called, 
gathered to their cloisters all the studious minds of the time, and these, 
when they were truly wise, went forth in their turn to teach others. Thus 
it was with Bede. He very speedily went to the monastery at Jarrow on 
Tyne banks, and commenced an active, useful life. 

The roaring forge, the clanging anvil, the rattle of chains, and the 
rush of steam now fill the air at Jarrow; but there, more than a thousand 
years ago, was to be heard the clear voice of this young master. He had 
a regular school of six hundred monks, besides strangers who visited him 
for occasional instruction. He planted in them such seeds of knowledge 
as had been given him, and it seems that he was master of all the know- 
ledge of his day. He pored over old written books—written, for this was 
ages before printing was known—and loved to translate them from strange 
languages into Latin and English. Of course, as a teacher of religion, 
his first care was to write fully about the scriptures, and to draw moral 
lessons from their pages. But he also laboured to teach such science as 
men had attained to, as wellas to instruct and delight with simple English 
poems. 

If it is hard to get a clear vision of the England of so long ago: we have 
to thank Bede that we have any vision at all. He was the first historian 
of the English. Those who honour the diligent man, whatever his 
calling, will always honour Bede. Those who love their country will love 
him, for he was the first great English scholar and teacher. King Alfred, 
who lived two hundred years after, was so proud of him that he translated 
his history for the benefit of those who could not read Latin ; and he has 
always been known by the title which stands at the head of our lesson— 
“The Venerable Bede.”’ 

It is said that even on the day the old man died he was still at work 
translating the Gospel of John into English, His eager mind knew no 
rest though his body was worn out with age and sickness. Weary yet 
sleepless, he dictated the words of the last chapter as he lay upon his bed. 
The tearful scholars wrote on as well as their grief would let them, and by 
the evening hour all save one sentence was complete. ‘Write it quickly,”’ 
he said. ‘‘It is finished,’”’ he was told at length. ‘‘ You speak truth,” 
said he, ‘‘all is finished now.’’ And then, as he had done many times 
before, now for the last time, he turned his face where he was wont to 
pray, and spent his last breath in a hymn of praise to God. And so died 
on May 26th, 735, ‘‘the greatest name in the ancient literature of Britain, 
and probably the most distinguished scholar in the world of his age.” 


229 
The Resurrection of Fesus. 


PASSAGES FROM A LAYMAN'’S PAPERS. 
(Continued from p. 211.) 
(3.) Tue THeory oF A SPIRITUAL APPEARANCE OF CHRIST. 


~ opinion of this kind was entertained by the late Rev. John James 
Tayler, and has been lately set forth by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, in his sermon on Easter Sunday, 1884. 

Mr. Brooke holds that Christ died upon the cross, that when he died 
‘the entered instantly into life, and with life, into the power of communion 
with those he loved ;’’ that having thus ‘‘passed into the other world, 
and being filled with ardent desire to convince his disciples that he was 
alive,’”’ he ‘‘did flash his living soul,’’ ‘‘did impress his living thought 
on theirs,”’ and this impression ‘‘lifted them into a state of lofty exalta- 
tion,’’—‘‘ that state in which mental impressions are naturally translated 
into apparently sensible forms;’’ or to use simpler language, ‘‘the im- 
pression of the spiritual personality would be thrown into apparent form, 
and the disciples would believe, as St. Paul believed, that they had 
actually seen the Lord.’’ ‘‘There was not a physical appearance, but 
there was an actual personal but spiritual impresssion on the disciples, 
out of which they could not help creating the appearance. ‘That is the 
explanation.”’ 

‘“That exalted condition,’ Mr. Brooke says, ‘‘ is a common and 
well-known fact. There is not a physician living who has not come 
across this condition in his experience.’’ And again, speaking of the 
spiritual impression on the disciples, he says, ‘‘it is no miracle. It is not 
an isolated event injected into the body of the universe, never occurring 
again. The same thing happened continually, and happens now. 
Martyrs, saints of God, thousands and thousands have recorded that in 
hours of high and uplifted faith and joy they have seen Jesus as the 
apostles saw him. Almost every clergyman must have heard dying 
Christians declare that Jesus was with them, that they beheld him. It is 
a constant experience, and therefore not miraculous.”’ 

I have endeavoured by quoting Mr. Brooke’s exact words to give a 
fair representation of his views. I entirely agree as to the non-miraculous 
character of any such cases as he refers to: but in other respects his 
‘‘explanation’’ appears to me utterly unsubstantial and unsatisfactory. 
It is altogether conjectural and based upon an assumption as to a change 
in the human body taking place at death of which we can have no evidence 
whatever: in regard to that ‘‘exalted condition’? which he states to be 
well known to physicians, he entirely overlooks the essential difference 
between the physical state which he refers to, and that which he attributes 
to the disciples of Christ under the influence of his living spirit in the new 
state into which he entered upon his death. The one is only morbid, 
originating in no external influence, but in a diseased condition of the 
patient's brain; in itself illusory and unsubstantial ; existing only in his 
imagination; and often producing impressions painful to and dreaded by 
him. In the other, the effect is supposed to be produced by the direct 
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action of Christ’s spirit, communicating the actual fact of his conscious 
living existence, and raising the disciples into a state of exaltation, the 
result of the power he had received from God ‘‘to impress his thought on 
their thought, his very being on their being.’’ The essential characteristics 
of the two states utterly differ, and except that they are both supposed to 
be mental conditions, there is not the smallest resemblance or analogy 
between them. 

Neither can I readily believe that any clergyman of experience and 
sober judgment would concur in Mr. Brooke’s statement as to the 
declarations of the dying, to any further extent than as they may be the 
result of excited imagination. 

I think, therefore, that Mr. Brooke’s explanation fails altogether to 
account for the circumstances of the case, even upon his own showing. 

Mr. Tayler’s view I take to have been somewhat different. If I conceive 
it aright, he regarded the state in which Christ appeared to the disciples 
as resembling those appearances commonly termed spectral or spiritual 
(the terms, like the idea they represent, are vague and indistinct), of 
which some persons are disposed to believe there are well-authenticated 
instances; and which may be deemed to indicate a power in the human 
spirit, under certain circumstances, of manifesting itself, generally at the 
time of death, to surviving friends or kindred. Such a power, could a 
sufficient ground for believing its existence be shown (I incline myself to 
the belief), would be deemed in no way miraculous or supernatural, but 
would be due to some natural law which further advance in the science 
of mental phenomena may hereafter disclose. I cannot, however, see 
that this theory would meet the conditions of the case more satisfactorily 
than Mr. Brooke’s. Its acceptance would necessitate the rejection of those 
statements in the gospels of Matthew and Luke in which the former 
represents the two Marys as taking hold of Christ’s feet when he 
appeared to them, and the latter (Luke xxiv. 39) makes him say, 
‘‘Handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have.”’ It may, indeed, according to Dr. Davidson, (/ntrod. to New Test. 
ii. p. 290 sq.) be in accordance with the ideas of the Fourth Gospel and of 
St. Paul, although it is difficult to conceive of any visible appearance 
being altogether exempt from corporeal conditions; but the cases of 
appearance to which it applies are not analogous to those of Christ 
recorded in the New Testament, being generally contemporaneous with 
the death of some one connected with the witness of them, and limited to 
some one or few persons on whom they act as premonitory intimations. 
But the appearances of Christ apprised his disciples not of the death but 
of the living condition of the one appearing: they impressed the idea of 
his glorified existence; they comprehended a number of persons, i.e. 
“the eleven,’”’ and differ in these features from the other cases so com- 
pletely that they cannot be regarded as analogous. In fact, they would 
appear to me upon this theory, to be as little in accordance with human 
experience, and as much miraculous, as in the ordinary Resurrection 
idea itself. 

Even supposing other objections disposed of, there still remains the 
difficulty mentioned under the previous head (2), of accounting for the 
disappearance of the body from the sepulchre. 

Altogether, therefore, | think this solution must be regarded as inad- 
missible, 
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(4.) THEORY THAT CHRIST DID NOT REALLY DIE ON THE CROSS. 


A theory of this kind was suggested by the German theologian, 
Schleiermacher. It was likewise propounded by Samuel Butler, the 
author of Hvewhon, in a publication entitled The Evidence for the 
Resurrection of Fesus Christ, as given by the four Evangelists, critically 
examined: London, 1865; and was subsequently reproduced by him in 
The Fair Haven, under the guise of advocacy of the popular view, (2nd 
ed., 1873). It is also maintained in a work entitled What was he? or 
Fesus in the Light of the Nineteenth Century, by an American writer 
named Denton, and published by him at Wellesley, near Boston, in 
1877. The gist of their argument is as follows. ° 

It cannot be reasonably questioned that Christ was seen alive by 
various persons and at several times after his crucifixion; of this St. 
Paul testifies his belief, founded as we must suppose upon information 
derived from the Apostles Peter and James, and corroborated as to the 
main facts by the gospels of Matthew and John. As it is impossible to 
admit the miraculous resurrection, it follows that Christ did not die upon 
the cross*; but that although vitality was suspended, life was not — 
extinguished, and animation was subsequently restored. How that came 
to pass can only be matter of conjecture; but the circumstances point 
almost necessarily to the conclusion that it must have resulted from 
Joseph’s perceiving indications of vitality remaining in the body after it 
was delivered to him. 

Dr. Davidson (Introd. to New Test. ii. p. 294) says: ‘‘No hypothesis 
like that of Schleiermacher, and an anonymous writer [Samuel Butler in 
the work above mentioned], is at all probable. The idea of suspended 
animation, not real death, is involved in insuperable difficulty.” Cer- 
tainly the apparent improbability is very great, yet is it not less than 
attends either of the other schemes proposed ? 

Denton refers to an article on the Cross in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
which states that in ordinary cases death from crucifixion rarely takes 
place in less than thirty-six hours, whereas in the case of Christ it 
appeared to have taken place within six at the outside. Instances are, 
also given of women, religious fanatics who had voluntarily submitted to 
crucifixion for several hours with little loss of blood, retaining their 
vitality.f He infers that the apparent death was a swoon, from which 
Christ was restored through the ministrations of Joseph, in whose house 
he remained concealed until the Sunday, when the interviews with Mary 
Magdalene, Peter, and the Eleven, took place. To Christ himself, and 
of course to the disciples, it appeared a miraculous interposition. He 
had died upon the cross, and had been raised to life again by divine 
power; and thus his claim to be the Messiah of prophecy had been 
attested by God.—Nevertheless, from the effect of the crucifixion, pain, 
fatigue, and excitement, he is soon taken ill, dies, and is secretly buried 


*The statement in the fourth Gospel as to the piercing of Christ’s side, appears to be at 
variance with this theory, which eannot be maintained unless we discredit the statement, or it 
can be shown that it would not have been likely to cause death. I incline decidedly to dis- 
crediting it, because it is not mentioned in either of the other accounts, and in all 
probability was introduced by the author (or compiler) of the Gospel with the view of 
showing that the prophecy supposed to be referred to—‘‘ They shall look on him whom they 
pierced,” was so fulfilled. 


+Such cases are clearly open to very great suspicion. 
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by Joseph, who probably replaces the body in the sepulchre, and from 
motives of prudence keeps the whole matter secret, all knowledge of it 
being confined to one or two persons on whom he can depend. The 
disciples, meanwhile, remain under the belief of his miraculous resurrec- 
tion, which is gradually reported among them, and, as time goes on, 
gains ground more and more. 

Such is an outline of the probable circumstances as imagined by 
Denton. That there is no small amount of improbability embodied in it 
must be admitted; but is the improbability greater than attends the 
acceptance either of the Hallucination Theory of Strauss and Hennell, or 
the Spiritual Hypothesis of Mr. Brooke? It turns upon the question of 
the physical possibility of the restoration of vitality imagined, and of 
what would be the opinion of qualified experts. 

I must confess myself as yet unable to form a decided opinion on the 
subject. Even if the absolute possibility of Denton’s view could be 
established, it still seems inconceivable that the facts, had they taken 
place, should not have oozed out, and become known to the opponents of 
the Christians. This much only is clear; if Christ was seen alive after 
his crucifixion, he did not die upon the cross; but then, how can we 
account for his disappearance from history? On the other hand, if he died 
upon the cross, he was never seen alive afterwards; but how then can the 
belief of St. Paul, and the statements of the Evangelists, be accounted 
for? At present it seems to me an insoluble problem,—a very unsatis- 
factory conclusion to this inquiry. 


FROM A POSTSCRIPT, 


WRITTEN AFTER READING 
KEIM’S “JESUS. OF NAZARA.” 


Dr. Keim concludes his chapter on the resurrection with the statement that 
“the facts of the Jewish consciousness, and even what we know of the circum- 
stances of the Apostles after the death of Jesus, make it more than probable that 
this finished work which was to affect the history of the world, would have been 
ruined by the disastrous death of the Messiah. . . . All evidences go to prove 
that the belief in the Messiah would have died out without the living Jesus. .. . 
We find ourselves in the midst of impossibilities when we make the ordained 
of Godisorend A * The evidence that Jesus was alive was necessary after 
an earthly downfall which was unexampled.” 

Yet Dr. Keim has himself shown, by most convincing arguments, that no 
such evidence in any true sense of the word exists. Surely there is here a 
confusion of ideas between a belief of the fact, and the existence of the fact 
itself. The belief that Jesus was alive was necessary to produce the results 
which ensued; it existed and accomplished its work. The results ensued in 
consequence of the existence of the belief of the fact; but it does not necessarily 
follow that the thing itself happened. Though it may be impossible to accept 
the resurrection as a miraculous fact, or to account for its belief upon any of 
the suppositions that have been assigned in explanation, yet the ultimate fact 
remains that the belief was universally entertained by the disciples and the 
early Church; and that the general spread of Christianity, and its acceptance 
as a system of practical morality, yielding incalculable blessings to the whole 
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human race, were mainly due to it. The belief may have been an illusion 
and inexplicable, but the fact that it existed cannot be got rid of. 

If now an enlightened Theism must regard the whole system and order of 
the universe as originated and ordered by divine Providence, and all events, 
therefore, as occurring in accordance with and in obedience to the immanent 
and all-pervading will of God, it appears, necessarily, to follow that the existence 
of such belief, founded on illusion though it may have been, must have been in 
accordance with that will, and have had its place (if we may use the expression) 
in the divine plan. The idea may seem shocking to some religious minds : it 
may look to them like imputing to the Almighty the introduction or authorisa- 
tion of error or evil; but if we cannot dispute the fact, why should we refuse 
to recognise it? It is one of the inseparable links in the great chain of causes 
and results to be followed out in tracing the divine government, in which we 
continually see the greatest, most important, most beneficent results indissolubly 
connected with causes, which, taken by themselves, appear solely and essentially 
evil (can there be a more convincing instance than that of the crucifixion 
itself ?) :— 

‘‘From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still 
In infinite progression.” 


We do not attempt here to reconcile this idea with the facts of human 
responsibility and free will. It is enough if it approve itself to devout faith 
and humble trust in an all-righteous Moral Governor of the Universe. 


Dhe Religions Sects of our Ow Cimes. 


By Rev. JAMES RUDDLE. 


V. THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


SHORT and necessarily inadequate statement of Calvinistic doctrine 

was given in our last article. Those who would like a fuller 

statement may be referred to the ‘‘Shorter Catechism”’ (Edinburgh: Gall 

and Inglis, 1d.), and to the ‘‘ Baptist Confession of Faith’? (Passmore 
and Alabaster, 4d.) 

In learning the theology of the Baptists we also learn that of the Con- 
gregationalists, which is essentially the same except as regards the subject 
of Baptism. So, in regard to church management, the distinctive polity 
of the Congregationalists is in the main that of the Baptists. Congrega- 
tionalists hold that every church or congregation has a right to “ elect 
its own officers, to manage all its own affairs, and to stand independent of 
and irresponsible to all authority saving that only of the Supreme and 
Divine Head of the Church, the Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ As it is the duty 
of individual Christians to help and to pray for and advise each other, so 
have congregations duties of counsel and brotherly love towards each 
other, but no human being has a right to domineer over God's heritage. 
Here we have the political and secular side of the principle of dissent. 
Calvinism is an earnest protest on behalf of the glory of God; Con- 
gregationalism is a protest on behalf of the rights of man. It denies 
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the right of the state to appoint bishops or overseers over Christian men. 
It denies that the office of Christian teacher and_overseer can be passed 
on from generation to generation. It regards the notion of Apostolic or 
Priestly succession as a fiction which has grown out of the vanity and 
ambition of man. Wherever there is a congregation of converted and 
faithful men there is all needful authority. The Divine Head of the 
Church is present wherever his faithful followers assemble, the Holy Sp irit 
will aid them in their deliberations, all of which must pre-suppose this 
main principle—‘‘ One is your Master, and all ye are brethren.’’ That 
being granted, the congregation may elect deacons, ministers, and such 
other officers as the circumstances of the case may demand. The word 
of God has left them entirely free. To accept without question the 
institutions and customs, the prayers and hymns of a bygone age, would 
be so far to deprive themselves of that liberty which Christ has given 
them, and to distrust that spirit of wisdom which God has promised to 
them. History shows that this claim of the right to invent, to question, 
and to alter, will in many cases lead to extravagance; but the Con- 
gregationalists have ever been moderate and very fairly united in their 
theology, and exceedingly decorous in their mode of conducting divine 
worship. A strong element of common sense has been characteristic of 
them. 

The looseness of Congregational organisation has, however, given 
scope for individual development, and accordingly there have been many 
departures from and modifications of the old Calvinistic theology; and 
old-fashioned believers have been often alarmed to find one and another 
minister tainted with Arminianism and Socinianism. ‘These two terms 
are vaguely applied—the first to any who have given up the doctrine of 
election, the second to any whose views uf the atonement and the Trinity 
are unsound. 

But there are two schools of thought worth special attention. The 
first consists of those who hold the doctrine of Conditional Immortality. 
Their watchward is ‘‘Life in Christ.’’ They have discovered that the 
Scriptures do not teach and can hardly be made to sanction the popular 
idea of the dual nature of man. The popular idea is that man has a 
two-fold nature, that he consists of a perishable body and an indestructible 
soul; that death is simply the separation of the soul from the body; the 
body returns to the earth, the soul lives on without the body in another 
world or state, As against this it is urged by the new school that the 
two-fold nature of man is not taught in the Bible; that the Bible regards 
man (and not merely an inferior part of him) as mortal; that the 
language used in the Scriptures concerning death is inconsistent with the 
doctrine that man’s soul lives while his body is dead. Further, (they allege) 
all the promises made in the New Testament of ‘‘ Life’? and ‘‘ Immortality”’ 
are connected with Christ. It is the de/zever who is to live for ever, who is 
to be raised to everlasting life, in whose case death is to be swallowed up in 
victory. They point out that the Scriptures speak of ‘‘life’’ or ‘‘ eternal 
life” as a promise, a reward to be sought for, as something immediately 
connected with the Gospel. How then, say they, can it be a natural 
attribute of man; can God confer upon us as a special gift that which 
we possess already as an essential attribute of our nature? The Bible 
repeatedly threatens the wicked with death, what right have you to say 
it means not death, but an endless miserable life? |See Psalms xxxvii. 
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10, 20; cxlv. 20; Malachi iv. 1; Romans vi. 23.] 1 think the main idea 
of the ‘‘ Life in Christ’’ school will be clear. It depends on a return to 
scriptural literalism. It assumes that there is one definite doctrine in the 
Bible concerning the nature and destiny of man. It interprets this 
doctrine in the light of a materialistic philosophy. Man is naturally 
mortal. Without divine interposition he dies and wastes away, he gives 
up his breath and where is he? But to the righteous will be granted a 
miraculous resurrection; the resurrection of Christ is a pledge of the 
resurrection of those who follow him. The unrighteous and unbelieving 
will be allowed ultimately (some say after a resurrection for the purpose 
of punishment) to drop into that state of unconscious sleep, which is the 
natural heritage of those who receive not the gift of eternal life. 

This doctrine finds moral support in the natural repugnance created 
by the dogma of endless punishment. Even annihilation is less cruel 
than hopeless misery. But this teaching seems poor and barren. The 
most glorious sayings of Christ are impoverished and withered up when 
once you have translated ‘‘eternal life’’ into ‘‘everlasting existence ;’’ and 
the very soul and spirit are gone from the exhortations of Paul as soon as 
you translate ‘‘ Lay hold on eternal life,’’ into ‘‘ Make sure of an endlessly 
prolonged existence.’’ The New Testament shrivels up under this kind 
of treatment. Asa plea on behalf of common sense and obvious facts 
this teaching may be useful, and it makes a needed protest against 
crediting Bible writers with our modern philosophies. 

But far more admirable is the teaching of another modern school 
whose motto is not ‘‘ Life in Christ,’’ but ‘‘God in Christ.’’? To these 
the very kernel of the Gospel, the very soul of the Bible, is found in the 
statement that God was 7m Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. He 
who sees Christ sees the Father, he who understands the spirit of Christ 
understands the Father. It is hardly going too far, according to them, 
to say Christ was the Father. In worshipping Christ we worship God, 
in loving and obeying him we love and obey God. ‘The whole design 
of God’s revelations to the prophets was to prepare for this clearer 
manifestation of Himself. Those revelations were glimpses beforehand 
of the word that should become flesh and dwell among us. All that has 
been noble and true in man, the wisdom of the philosopher, the energy of 
the worker, the divine persistence of the explorer, have come from the 
same source. God has continually, and. to every age and people, im- 
parted some wisdom, some knowledge of Himself; but the one supreme 
instance was the revelation of Himself in His Son. This explains and 
justifies every other manifestation: while all the other manifestations 
become more intelligible, in the light of this one. 

Believers in this doctrine care but little for systems and creeds. They 
discuss theories of man’s nature and man’s destiny very little. Every 
other fact with regard to man is of less significance than the fact that he 
is capable of knowing and loving God. Nothing with regard to the 
future life is so important as the promise that ‘‘ When we shall see him 
(Christ) we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.’’ Hence 
this teaching is not very doctrinal and not controversial at all; it is moral, 
spiritual. lt seeks to reproduce in the life of man the life of the God- 
man. Its great aim is expressed in the words of the Apostle ‘‘ Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

We have here ascended a higher region than that of the dogmatists. 
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We may very well shrink from certain forms of speech, we may reject a 
language which so effectually ‘‘confounds the persons’”’ as to make the 
words God and Christ interchangeable; but there is much precious truth 
in the teaching of this school. It has pleased God to make man the 
saviour of man. It has pleased Him to reveal Himself in the face of 
Jesus Christ, as He has not revealed Himself elsewhere.—Schemes of 
redemption have been elaborated till they have assumed the dimensions 
of a mythology; critics have examined and analysed these schemes till 
they have vanished into thin air; men have looked at these dissolving 
views till they have been bewildered. And the spiritual school have 
reminded us of the forgotten one. Shut up your catechisms, forget your 
articles, ignore the critics and look to Jesus, it has said. ‘There is 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification. In the Christ who suffered long 
and was kind, who bore all things, believed all things, and endured all 
things, in him you have a revelation of God that neither the school men 
nor the critics can hide from you. Study him and you will learn what 
this meaneth: God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God 
and God in him. 

The Congregationalists are not wholly answerable for the teaching of 
these two schools. Similar teachings are found in several other 
denominations. In particular, the spiritual school of the Congrega- 
tionalists has been much indebted to several writers in the Church of 
England, and above all to Maurice, nor have the writings of Dr. 
Martineau been without great influence upon it. On every side the 
teachings of different sects and schools overlap each other: none liveth 
unto himself. 

We may add that the chief living representative of the Conditional 
Immortality School is Rev. Edward White; while Dr. Allon and Dr. 
Dale are perhaps the best known names belonging to what has been 
termed the more Spiritual School. 


Ohe Story of CXestminster Abbey. 


By Rev. HuBert CLARKE. 


VIII. THE MONUMENTS. 


i this and the following three lessons we shall give some account of the 

great monuments of the Abbey,—monuments which are so intimately 
connected with the history of England as to make Westminster the great 
memorial hall of the learning, genius and piety of the English people; so 
that though it had been once designed as the burial place of monarchs 
only—as the sepulchral chapels of Edward the Confessor, and Henry III., 
and Henry VII. remain to show—it gradually became still more famous 
as the last resting-place of illustrious subjects ; as if to testify to the world, 
that the sovereigns and subjects of England had an unbroken bond of 
union in death as in life. We shall be unable to do more than sketch 
the main lines of history which the monuments follow; but it will be 
found an easy and interesting task to follow the story at greater length 
in the ordinary history books, 
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It was Richard II. who first gave a place in the Abbey to famous 
citizens, though not of royal descent and connection, by directing that John 
of Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, Lurd Treasurer, Lord Keeper, and 
Master of the Rolls, should be buried not only within the precincts, but 
even in the Chapel of the Confessor itself. It was not, indeed, without 
some murmurs of public disapproval, and even hints of sacrilege, that 
this command was carried out ; nor were the people much- more pleased 
when a few years later the learned and accomplished Robert Waldeby, 
Bishop of Durham, and formerly the companion of the Black Prince and 
tutor to Richard II., renowned not less as a physician than as a divine, 
was also buried in the same precincts,—the first representative of learning, 
as was Waltham of statesmanship, to lie there. It was perhaps the 
popular feeling of the times which caused the example thus set to be but 
slowly followed. Bourchier, who fell on Barnet Field, and Dudley, 
Bishop of Durham, who died in 1483, are almost the only names we meet 
with from the times of Richard II. to those of Henry VII. The statesmen 
and divines who died in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Mary, have left hardly any trace of themselves in the monuments of the 
Abbey. The names of the most notable memorials of this period have 
connection chiefly with the ladies of the Tudor court, such as Frances 
Grey, Duchess of Suffolk, Anne Seymour, Duchess of Somerset, Frances, 
Countess of Hertford, and Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, the aunt 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and the founder of Sidney Sussex College at 
Cambridge. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth that the modern custom of making 
the Minster a great temple of fame first had its beginnings; nor is it 
unbecoming that an age which laid the foundations of England’s great- 
ness as a naval power, and as a colonizing and commercial people should 
leave some trace in the history of Westminster Abbey. It is therefore 
natural to find that the great statesman of her times, Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, though himself buried at Stamford, has a memorial near the 
scene of his official labours. His wife and daughter lie buried in the 
Minster chapel of St. Nicholas, and it was there, over their graves, that 
his funeral service was held. Their death was the great grief of his life, 
which, but for the earnest entreaties of the queen, would have driven him 
from public life altogether. ‘‘If anyone asks,’’ says his epitaph, ‘‘ who is 
that aged man on bended knees, venerable from his hoary hairs, in jhis 
robe of state, with the Order of the Garter, say it is the minister of 
Elizabeth, his eyes dim with tears for the loss of those who were dearer to 
him than the rest of womankind. If any ask who are those noble women, 
splendidly attired, say that one is Mildred, partner of her husband’s 
fortunes, through good and evil, during the reigns of Henry, Edward, 
Mary and Elizabeth, a lady versed in all sacred literature; the other, 
Anne his daughter. Nor can anything efface the grief with which the 
old man clings to the sad monuments of his wife and daughter.”’ Around 
this monument as the centre, are gathered several others of lesser note, 
as those of the Veres and Beauclercs, the Norris family, Sir Richard 
Bingham, and others who served Elizabeth in many ways. 

In the times of the Stuarts, the monuments of Westminster gain 
grandeur rather from the names of families than from those of individuals. 
Such are the monuments of the Fanes, the Talbots, the Hattons and the 
Carltons, Perhaps the only memorial on which we need pause which 
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ee strictly to this period is that of George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. ‘Never any man in any age, nor, I believe, in any country or 

nation, rose in so short a time to so much greatness of honour, fame, and 
fortune, upon no other advantage than the beauty of his person,’’ writes 
his historian ; and this rise we can trace both in the tombs of his parents 
and himself. His father, Sir George Villiers, with his second wife Mary 
Beaumont, to whose singular care and affection the lad owed so much of 
his after successes, lies buried in the Chapel of St. Nicholas. And the 
legend tells how in after years, just before the Duke of Buckingham’s 
murder, ‘‘the old knight drew the bed-curtain of the king’s favourite one 
midnight, and fixing his gaze on him, asked if he knew him; ”’ and how 
‘‘when half dead with fear and apprehension, the son called to mind the 
presence of Sir George Villiers his father ’’ the latter foretold to him his 
coming fate. The king’s regret at the loss of his friend is marked by the 
spot chosen for his interment. He lies buried, with his two boys, Francis 
and George, on the north of the centre aisle in Henry VII. chapel. It 
is a curious fact that the greatest name of any of those buried in West- 
minster at this period is that of Sir Walter Raleigh. He was imprisoned 
in the Gate Tower (pulled down in 1776) the night before his execution, 
and visited by the Dean before he died. The latter seemed surprised at 
his high spirits, and even tried to persuade him out of them, but Raleigh 
answered that ‘‘ no man who knew and feared God could die with cheer- 
fulness except he was assured of His love and favour,’’ and continued 
cheerful and bright to the end. Before he died he wrote in his bible the 
following lines :— 

Even such is time, that takes on trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust ; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up, I trust ! 


Among the worthies of the Commonwealth who found a resting place 
within the Abbey precincts, we may mention Pym, chief of the parlia- 
mentary leaders, Sir W. Strode, also one of the ‘‘ five members,’”’ Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, and Dorislaus, the learned advocate at the trial 
of ‘Charles I. Ireton and Cromwell, Dean, Mackworth and Constable 
may be added. Nor must we forget the name of Blake, first of our 
modern naval heroes, who ‘first infused that proportion of courage into 
his seamen by making them see by experience what mighty things they 
could do if they were ‘Tesolved ; and taught them to fight in fire as well as 
on water; and, though he hath been very well imitated and followed, was 
the first that gave example of that kind of naval courage and achieve- 
ment.’ He died after his last action with the Spaniards, just as his 
victorious fleet was entering Plymouth Sound. 

We close our list with the name of Archbishop Usher, primate of the 
Irish Church, one of the best and most learned men of his day, who was 
loved and honoured by all parties among the fierce-contending factions of 
those times, and who, though devoted to Charles I. in his lifetime, was 
buried at Cromwell’s personal expense in the great minster where lie few 
more truly noble than he, 
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Sossons for ihe Little Ones. 


By Mary DeEnpy. 


V. GREEDINESS. 


| aed thing in the morning I feed old Short, Master Alan, said 

Jeggo. ‘‘ That’s what he looks for, to be served the first, even 
before the cows. He’s my pet, old Short, and he knows it; and he 
deserves it ; the very best horse in the world he is, let the second be what 
he will.”’ 

Grumple, the pig, heard what Jeggo said, and was very angry. 
‘‘Umph,”’ said he, ‘‘a pretty story, truly. Why is Short always to be 
fed the first when I am dying for my breakfast? If he is the best horse in 
the world, am I not the best pig? Scarcely a morsel worth speaking of 
have I tasted this morning. Oh! Scrumple,” and he turned to the other 
pig, ‘‘ do try if you cannot find mea bit of cabbage stalk or a lettuce 
leaf, for I am really quite faint with hunger.” 

‘You'd much better not,’’ said Scrumple, wisely. He was a lean, 
black pig, with a very knowing face. ‘‘ You’d much better not—you 
know Jeggo said the other day, that as sure as eggs are eggs, you’d have 
a fit if you go on guzzling in the way you do.” 

‘‘ Jeggo indeed,’’ said Grumple, crossly, ‘‘ what can he know of the 
needs of a delicate pig? ”’ 

‘‘You are too greedy, Grumple,”’ said Scrumple; ‘‘some harm will 
certainly come of it. Besides, it makes you very unpleasant to live with. 
I don’t have a chance to get fat. Whatever we get to eat you must have 
the biggest share of it—no matter what it is, garden stuff, or swill from 
the pail, or pollards—you will have the most. Just the same with the sty 
too, you must have the warmest corner, no matter who lies out in the cold. 
You are dreadfully greedy and selfish, Grumple.” 

But there! what was the use of talking? Grumple was fast asleep 
before Scrumple had finished what he had to say, for this terribly greedy 
pig was always fast asleep when there was no chance of getting anything 
to eat. Scrumple looked at him with a snort of contempt, and gave him 
an angry poke with his snout. ‘' Hzs bacon won't be any good,”’ said he, 
‘there will be no streakiness about it. It will be every bit fat, and will 
all run away and melt in the frying pan.”’ 

It was a very hot afternoon. Down in the meadows the gentle cows 
stood in the shade of the elm-trees, and brushed their sleek sides with 
their long tails to keep away the troublesome flies. From the pond came 
the loud quack-quack of the ducks, who thought it was time to come up 
to the yard for supper. On such a sultry day they were certainly well 
off, though even the water was warm, and there was not a breath of wind 
to ruffle its surface. All the sounds seemed hot,.as summer sounds do. 
A lark sprang up from the parched grass in the field where the hay had 
been ; he flew higher and higher towards the dark blue sky; as he flew 
he sang gaily; his voice fell back to the earth after he was quite out 
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of sight. In the garden there was a noisy hum of insects; bees were 
clustering round a hive getting ready to swarm; others buzzed to 
and fro in the garden, gathering honey from the tall, golden heavy- 
headed sunflowers, and the beds of sweet mignonette ; now and then a 
hornet went by with a quick, angry whizz, or a bumble-bee blundered 
clumsily on his homeward way. Yes, though it was five o’clock in the after- 
noon, it was still quite hot. Jeggo thought so as he came slowly into the 
yard with a heavy pail of swill, and scraps, and bits of food of all sorts. 
He set it down, and mopped his hot head with his red pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Then he opened the pig-sty door, and was going to pour into 
the pigs’ trough their share of the bucketful. Rut he thought better of it 
and again set down the pail, closed the door, and went away down the 
meadows to bring up the cows for milking. He closed the door, but—he 
forgot to fasten it! Grumple, who could see well enough when there was 
anything to eat about, saw that at once. There stood that pail of 
delicious swill, and only an unlatched door between him and it. He 
looked cautiously around him. Scrumple lay fast asleep in a shady 
corner of the sty. Old Short was blinking lazily over his stable door, but 
he could not get out and there was no one else in the yard excepting a 
few cocks and hens. Grumple wasted no more time in thinking, he gave 
the door one vigorous push and was out in the yard with the swill-pail. 
Into the pail went his greedy snout, and gobble, gobble, gobble he went 
as fast as he could go. He was dreadfully afraid lest his brother pig 
should wake and want his share, or that Jeggo might come back before 
he had eaten it all up. Short looked at him in shocked surprise, the 
cocks and hens clucked angrily, but Grumple did not care one bit. He 
only cared about getting more to eat than anyone else. What was it 
made him suddenly stop gobbling? What was it made him look so 
frightened and uncomfortable? It was this; there was a great piece of 
bone in the swill-pail, and the greedy pig had not seen it. He felt it 
though, for it. stuck in his throat and choked him. 

‘Oh dear! oh dear!”’ thought he, ‘I shall die, [ know I shall. 
This comes of being greedy.” 

And he did die. Scrumple heard his struggles, and, like a good little 
pig, came running to see what was the matter. But it was no use. He 
could not help him. The big bone quite choked poor greedy Grumple. 

‘‘ Dear, dear,’’ said Jeggo when he came back. ‘‘ Thought I latched 
that door as much as could be. Just to think of that greedy pig a-coming 
out and choking his self in the swill pail. But there—he’d have been 
sure to do it another time if he hadn’t this. Greed never comes to good.” 

That evening, as Alan and his father were walking round the garden 
enjoying the cooler air, and the fresh, pleasant scent of the flowers, Jeggo 
came to tell them about the greedy little pig’s death. When he went 
away Alan said to his father; ‘‘ Don’t you think, father, that was rather 
hard on the little pig ? ”’ 

‘¢ What was hard, Alan ?”’ asked the master of the farm. 

‘““Why, for him to be choked, just because he was fond of eating.’’ 

‘“‘ But he was not choked because he was fond of eating, but because 
he wanted more than belonged to him; more than his share. If he had 
waited until Jeggo had put his supper into the trough, the bone would 
have been taken away, and he could have enjoyed his food and not been 
choked at all. It was quite right and proper for him to like eating, but 
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it was very wrong for him to want what belonged to the other animals 
and so he got punished.”’ 

‘‘ But people do not always get punished for wanting more than their 
share,’ said Alan, 

“Oh! yes they do, always,’’ said his father. Sometimes they can’t 
get what they want, and then they are unhappy, and sometimes they do 
get what they want, and then they are unhappy too, because they have 
too much. So either way they are punished, 


“T do not understand a bit,”’ said Alan. ‘‘I think it is nice to get 
just what I want.” 
‘That is true,’ said his father. ‘‘It is nice to have what you want, 


just at the time. But then what is nice when you get it is so often nasty 
afterwards. Do you remember the day last summer, Alan, on which you 
ate too many gooseberries? You had what you wanted then, had you 
not? What happened afterwards ?”’ 

Alan hung his head, and looked very much ashamed. ‘‘I was very 
ill,’ said he, ‘‘and mother gave me some Gregory’s powder. I was 
punished that time. But | should not do that again, father. I was a 
little boy then.”’ 

‘"No,”’ said his father, “I do not think you will be greedy in that way 
again. I hope you have learned a lesson. But you will certainly feel 
tempted to be greedy in other ways, and if you give way to the tempta- 
tion you will have an ache which will be harder to cure than the one the 
gooseberries gave you. If you want more than your honest share of 
pleasure of any sort, you will find presently that you have had too much 
pleasure, and that nothing pleases you any more. You will be a sour- 
tempered, discontented man. Just the same way as, if you went on 
eating greedily, you would soon have indigestion all the time. If you try 
to get more than your share of money, you will soon lose all pleasure in 
the things that money can give to you and your friends. If you are too 
fond of praise you will certainly find some day that it is making you very 
uncomfortable. Besides, when we are greedy, we are very likely indeed 
to do things which we are ashamed of, in order to get what we want so 
badly.” 

7 see,” said Alan, ‘‘ that it is very bad to be greedy. It must make 
one very unhappy.” : 

“‘¥t must do worse than that, my boy. It must make us do harm in 
the world instead of good. It does not so very much matter whether you 
and I are happy or not. - But it does matter a great deal whether we 
make others happy or not,—whether we do good or harm in the world. 
Happiness is all very well when it comes naturally, but we must not be 
greedy for that, any more than for anything else.”’ 

The master of the farm saw that Alan was now growing tired of 
thinking, and so they went to look at the bee-hives. But Alan had 
understood a good deal of what his father had said. I wonder if you 
have, too? 


Look up to the illustrious Son of God, with the conviction that you 
may become one with him in thought, in feeling, in power, in holiness. 
His character will become a blessing, just as far as it shall awaken in 
you this consciousness, this hope.—Channing. 


Hotes und Oueries. 


Work FOR THE WINTER.—This is 
the time for starting Teachers’ 
classes, preparing for week-night 
meetings of the Band of Hope and 
other institutions, for taking in a 
stock of new books and magazines, 
and looking after the progress of the 
school. If superintendents allow 
October to slip past without making 
some fresh arrangements for their 
Sunday school work they are neglect- 
ing a great opportunity. 

Hymn Writers.—M.T.S. writes: 
“T have noticed that children who 
sing and repeat hymns in Sunday 
school very seldom know the names 
of the writers of the hymns, or even 
if they do know their names, they 
have no idea who they were. I think 
that a much greater interest attaches 
to a hymn when it is associated in 
our minds with the name and life of 
the writer. Would it not be possible 
to include in the Sunday School 
Helper some short sketches of the 
lives of well-known hymn writers, 
such as Wesley, Watts, Herbert, Mrs. 
Hemans, Keble, &c.? I believe that 
many teachers and scholars would be 
glad to have such information in a 
concise and ready form, to which they 
could turn when they felt sufficiently 
interested in a hymn to care to know 
who wrote it. I know from experi- 
ence that children do care to hear 
about the writers of favourite hymns, 
and I have often felt at a loss as to 
where to look for a short and simple 
account of the author’s life.” [We 
shall endeavour to persuade some 
friend to write. a series of brief 
sketches of the lives of well-known 
hymn writers.—Eb. | 

KINDERGARTEN LESSONS IN THE 
Sunpay ScHoou.—Perhaps the best 
answer we can give to the query that 
appeared in our last issue is to refer 
our readers to the article by Aunt 
Amy on page 219. 

CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES FREE FROM 
Docgma.—We are sorry to say that 
there are not so many of these as one 
would like to see. In addition to our 
Young Days, some of our correspon- 
dents have strongly recommended 
Chatterbox, Boys’ Own Paper, and 


Harper's Young People.— The last 
named is an admirable magazine, full 
of capital stories, plenty of interesting 
and instructive matter, good illustra- 
tions, and wholly free from theological 
dogmas. 

RELIGION IN ENGLISH POETRY.— _ 
A correspondent asks which is the 
best book on this subject. The only 
good book dealing expressly with 
religion in English poetry is a work 
by Rev. Stopford Brooke,—a valuable 
contribution to the interpretation 
of a few of our great poets. Myers’ 
Essay, in his sketch of Wordsworth 
(English Men of Letters series), is well 
worth studying. Readers will also 
find some useful hints in Morley’s 
Religion in English Literature, form- 
ing a portion of Cassell’s Library of 
English Literature. 

Books FOR TEaCHERS AND 
ScHorars.—In the course of a few 
weeks cheap editions of the following 
books will be issued by the committee 
of the Sunday School Association :— 
Templar’s Moral Lessons at 6d., 
Gillies’ Lessons in Religion at Is., 
Knappert’t Religion of Israel at Is., 
C. A> Martineau’s Voices of Nature 
at 8d., Chapters on Sound at 6d., 
Frances E. Cooke’s Stories of Great 
Lives at 1s. Special terms to schools 
ordering a dozen or more copies. 

SuNDAY SCHOOL WorRK IN LIVER- 
PpooL.—Mr. Richard Robinson has 
prepared an interesting paper on this 
subject. It appeared in the Unitarian 
Herald on September roth, and it is 
intended to publish it separately. 

Essex Hatri.—Arrangements are 
being made for a Teachers’ Class to 
be held weekly during the winter 
months. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A., has -promised to give one 
course of Lessons. 

THE LATE SAMUEL MoRLeEy.—It is 
interesting to know that Mr. Morley 
was a warm advocate and a generous 
supporter of Sunday Schools. He 
was President of the Sunday School 
Union for a time; and during the 
whole of his busy life he was always 
ready to assist any movement for the 
education and improvement of the 


young. 


